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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Revolution in Virginia, By H. J. Eckenrode, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics and History in Richmond College. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. 

This is a most interesting contribution to the history of Virginia, 
based on the great collection of manuscripts in the State Library never 
used to so full an extent by any other author. Perhaps "The Revolution 
in Virginia" is too full a title, since the chief attention of the author is 
given to local events, and matters of continental importance are sub- 
ordinated. Many phases of even the local life, especially in the economic 
and industrial aspects, for which the library gives ample opportunity, are 
ignored. A fuller account too of the naval and military operations might 
have been expected from a work of this title. However, the book is in- 
valuable, and on the lines which Dr. Eckenrode has developed, noble use 
has been made of the material. We have never before had such a develop- 
ment of the work of the county committees, the conventions and the com- 
mittee of safety. The history of the Tories in Virginia also receives for 
the first time an adequate notice, and we read with awakened interest 
the spread of disaffection in Virginia which made the years 1780 and 1781 
especially gloomy. Dr. Eckenrode is really happy in portraying the early 
stages of the Revolution in Virginia. He shows that Patrick Henry 
merely popularized an attitude which had been already assumed by the 
Assembly led by Richard Bland, beginning in 1753 with the Pistole Fee. 
He effectively puts to flight the idea that the Revolution was a poor man's 
affair, championed by the great orator Henry against aristocrats opposed 
to revolution. There was, as he says, a division into what might be 
called a Conservative Party and a Progressive Party, but both were bent 
on protecting the rights of Virginia against the oppressions of Parliament, 
and they only differed as to the character and extent of the means to be 
employed. There were wealth and social standing in each party, and it 
may be that Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee,, who led the Progres- 
sives, were of even "better families" than Pendleton and George Wythe 
who led the Conservatives ; while Jefferson, who succeeded Henry as the 
chief leader of the Progressives was, on one side, at least, of the bluest 
blood in Virginia. 

While Dr. Eckenrode is generally careful in his deductions, he never- 
the less, sometimes falls into an error of this kind. He talks repeatedly of 
"classes" in Virginia, and thus lends support to the idea, quite as popular 
as some of the views he so ably refutes, that Virginia society consisted of 
a few aristocrats and a lot of poor people who trembled at their bidding. 
This, of course, is not his idea. Dr. Eckenrode is well aware that there 
were no classes at all in Virginia in the sense of persons having exclusive 
privileges. St. George Tucker is the authority for the statement that there 
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was absolutely no such thing as one class of white men dependent on 
another class, William and Mary College Quarterly, XXII, 252. The 
rich Virginia planters were wholly unlike Roumanian aristocrats lording 
it over a host of white tenants. They were rulers of negro slaves and 
were supreme on their plantations, but outside of these limits they had 
no real authority. It is true that the representatives in the Assembly were 
generally men of wealth and education, but wealth and education are 
factors even more commanding to-day than in these early times. To say 
that the ruling class was a "planter class" is only to say that, in a strictly 
agricultural country like Virginia where land was cheap and most families 
had a few acres, the ruling class belonged to the people. If we looked any- 
where for aristocrats, we would look to the rich members of the Council 
appointed by the King for life, but, as Dr. Eckenrode says, these men 
were distrusted and the Council itself had little or no power. As a matter 
of fact, old families were constantly sinking in the social life and new 
families were constantly popping up. New names were constantly appear- 
ing in the House of Burgesses. My opinion is that the talk of aristocracy 
has been vastly overdone by writers on Virginia history. One thing 
alone confirmed the democracy of Virginia in colonial times and rendered 
any permanent distinctions in society impossible and that was universal 
suffrage, which prevailed, certainly, down to as late as 1736, when for the 
first time a moderate land qualification was required. In the election there 
was quite as much electioneering as there is to-day, and the voter exercised 
his preference with quite as much freedom. He was eagerly sought after 
by the politicians and every effort made to win his good graces. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to say that any man in Virginia had a natural hold 
on the offices by reason of his rank in society. He held office simply by 
virtue of his ability to please better than some other man. In addition to 
St. George Tucker already quoted, who described Virginia Society as he 
knew it just before the Revolution, three other persons may be cited — 
Alexander Spotswood, Thomas Jefferson and Landon Carter. The former 
writing in 1713 complained that the House of Burgesses was fully under 
the sway of the poorer people who had elected only men of their own 
thinking (Spotswood's Letters, II., p. 1), and the latter in 1814, referring 
to the period anterior to the Revolution scouted the idea of any heredity in 
office, except one of merit, and further declared that the unpopularity of 
the wealthy slave owners was so great that a Randolph, a Carter, or a 
Burwell had to have great personal merit to prevail in any election. 
(William and Mary Quarterly, XXIIL, 227.) Landon Carter in his 
Diary mentions the current opinion that his own defeat in 1765 for the 
House of Burgesses was due to his "not familiarizing himself with the 
people," whom he describes as exulting in turning down two prominent 
men to put into office "an impudent fellow" and "a good-natured fool." 
Even the utmost cringing on the part of the candidate failed at times to 
conciliate the fickle voters of his residential county of Richmond. (Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly, XVI., 259.) 
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After the same manner exception is to be taken to Dr. Eckenrode's 
description of the poor in Virginia on page 12. It is a serious thing to 
charge a whole "class" in the Colony with being "utterly illiterate," and 
"sunk in brutal dissipation." One would expect some proof, but Dr. 
Eckenrode gives none. The age of which he writes is well known to 
have been one of limited civilization and refinement, and Virginians were 
probably no better than their age, but give us the proof that they were any 
worse. Dr. Eckenrode's statement seems to imply as much. What his- 
tory demands is figures or documentary evidence — not the critical com- 
ments of persons who rushed to sweeping generalizations from a few 
observed facts. I am aware that citations may be made from travelers 
who spent a limited time in Virginia that might lend countenance to Dr. 
Eckenrode's charges, but how would any people show up if subjected to 
such an unjust test? How would the people of Massachusetts appear 
if we were to judge of them through individual cases? While there is no 
evidence that "gouging" was resorted to in Massachusetts, we have plenty 
of evidence of the horrid and immoral practices of "bundling" and "tarry- 
ing." (Weeden's Social and Economic History of New England, II, 739, 
864.) As to liquor drinking, the chief industry of New England, about 
the time of the American Revolution, was the making of rum, whereof a 
goodly amount was consumed at home. John Adams said that every other 
house in the different towns of the county in which he lived were 
"taverns, dirty, of miserable accommodations," and "full of people drink- 
ing drams, flip, toddy, carousing, swearing, but especially plotting with the 
landlord to get him at the next town meeting an election either for 
selectman or representative." Adams, Works, II., 125, 126. This confirms 
what the Baron Riedesel says in his Memoirs: "The New Englanders all 
want to be politicians and love, therefore, the tavern and the grog bowl, 
behind the latter of which they transact business, drinking from morning 
till night." The same witness (Riedesel) states in another connection 
that "only one in ten of the men in Massachusetts could read and still fewer 
could write." We have this much historical support for this statement. 
Mr. William Root Bliss, a native of New England, declares in his Old 
Colony Toivn, that the records written by town officers and accounts 
written in private families in New England were miserably illiterate. In 
addition to which, there is the public declaration of John Adams on the 
floor of Congress in 1776: "The condition of the laboring poor in most 
countries, that of the fishermen particularly in the Northern States, is as 
abject as that of slaves." Finally, not to multiply such evidence, we 
may give a statement of as respectable a person as Elbridge Gerry, who 
declared in the Federal Convention in 1787 "that in Massachusetts the 
worst men get into the Legislature. Several members of that body have 
lately been convicted of infamous crimes. Men of indigence, ignorance and 
baseness, spare no pains, however dirty, to carry their point against men, 
who are superior to the artifices practised." Now are we to infer from 
these statements that the people of Massachusetts were utterly illiterate, 
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brutally dissipated and totally corrupt? And yet that seems to be the 
necessary conclusion, if we did not know that some persons have a great 
way of talking "through their hat," and that it takes a great many particu- 
lars to justify a general conclusion. It seems that we must, after all, 
go to New England to have justice done to the poor people of Vir- 
ginia. Henry Adams, in his History of the United States, says "Nowhere 
in America existed better human material than in the middle and lower 
classes of Virginia. As explorers, fighters, whenever courage, and activity 
and force, were wanted they had no equals and were beyond measure 
jealous of restraint." 

Occasionally in other connections Dr. Eckenrode slips from his general 
accuracy. Jefferson when he heard Henry's speech on the Stamp Act 
was not in attendance on William and Mary, being at that time a law 
student in Williamsburg under George Wythe. Nor is it correct to say 
that a fee for issuing land grants had "never been demanded" before the 
time of Dinwiddie, since Lord Howard had levied a similar fee in 1688, 
but was compelled to give it up owing to the opposition of the people. 
So too it is a mistake to cite John Tyler as a "Conservative." He was, on 
the contrary, a progressive of the progressives. In fact, no warmer sym- 
pathizer with the Revolution could be found anywhere. He had absorbed 
its spirit, its aspirations, at the age of eighteen, when, as a student of 
William and Mary, he stood in the lobby of the House of Burgesses, in 
company with Mr. Jefferson, and heard Henry's speech on the Stamp Act. 
Afterwards so pronounced were his opinions that his father often pre- 
dicted that he would be hung as a rebel. He was a hot Henry enthusiast 
and as Captain of the Charles City Company he joined him on his march 
to Williamsburg in the affair of the gunpowder in 1775. After coming 
into the Legislature in the spring of 1778 he became known as an extreme 
representative of Republican principles, and an enemy of everything 
British. He championed the cause of education, denounced the slave trade 
and wanted to codify the common law as well as the statute law, "so as 
not to suffer a fragment of royalty to remain amongst us." In 1783 in 
opposition to Henry he resisted the return of the Tories as calculated to 
re-establish monarchial influences in Virginia. In the matter of taxation, 
he joined with Mr. Madison in fighting Mr. Henry's stay laws, and he 
was foremost in advocating a grant to Congress of a power to lay a duty 
of 5 per cent., it being on his motion in 1786 that the Annapolis Conven- 
tion was called. In 1788 he joined with the Western members in opposing 
the Federal Constitution, supported for the most part by Madison and 
the Eastern Conservatives, and afterwards was a warm advocate of the 
policies of the Repulican party against the aristocratic Federalists. As 
Governor (1808-1811) he recurred to his early views and vehemently urged 
on the Legislature the necessity of schools and reforms in the law. He 
was throughout a great admirer of Mr. Jefferson, voicing, as Speaker of 
the House of Delegates in 1781, the thanks of the Assembly and defending 
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his administration as Governor in a letter published in the Richmond 
Enquirer in 1805. His general view as to Jefferson and his policies is 
shown in the following from a letter written in 1808 : "I have known him 
for forty-four years and a more uniform character the world never gave 
existence to, I believe." 

In presence of these facts, for Dr. Eckenrode to classify Tyler as a Con- 
servative because of his attitude on one question only, that of the assess- 
ment of taxes for church purposes in 1784, ignoring all the rest of his 
career, is manifestly wrong. The fact is, that the evidence preserved is 
too meagre to found anything like an exact verdict in regard to his posi- 
tion. In all the- divisions on this question published in the Journal of the 
House of Delegates his name does not appear, and this seems to prove that, 
though attached to the Episcopal Church, like the majority of members, 
he did- not heartily approve the position of the Episcopal clergy. Cer- 
tainly there was never any conscious reaction on his part towards conser- 
vatism. When- a few years later President Madison was ordained in 
England as Bishop, Mr. Tyler, in a letter to Judge Tucker, characterized 
his "canonicals" as unrepublican and especially objectionable in that they 
came from Great Britain. ( Letters and Times of the Tylers, III., 13.) 

This suggests some remarks upon Dr. Eckenrode's chapter, entitled 
"The Fall of Jefferson." Mr. Jefferson was subjected to unexampled dif- 
ficulties while Governor, and it is not surprising to find matter for criticism 
under such conditions. His failure to exercise unauthorized power at 
the time of the British invasion is not, with all deference to Dr. Ecken- 
rode's opinion, sufficient reason to impeach his capacity for action. During 
the War between the States we became familiar with "war powers" exer- 
cised in the face of the whole constitution, but the attitude of Virginia 
in 1781 was exactly the reverse of the attitude of the Federal government in 
1861. The latter was attempting to crush a resistance which it denounced 
as a rebellion of disloyal people. The former was repelling an attack 
which it denounced as the tyranny of government. Hence, the whole trend 
of thought in Virginia in 1781 was against granting any considerable 
power to the executive, and it never occurred to Jefferson, as the exponent 
of that thought, to assume authority. On the contrary, Lincoln, with the 
majority of the northern people in 1861, had learned to think along the 
lines of King George III., and had no scruples in asserting absolute power. 

Perhaps Dr. Eckenrode does bring proof enough to show that Jeffer- 
son was not a model war governor, but to talk about his "Fall," seems 
decidedly far-fetched. At the very next Assembly after his resignation he 
received the unanimous vote of thanks of that body, was immediately 
elected to Congress, and by Congress was sent as minister to France. If 
Jefferson "fell," then the law of gravitation got somehow turned upside 
down and he fell upwards instead of downwards. 

The book is neatly printed and is to be had of the publishers at $2.00 
a copy. 



